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LEWIS AND THE THEORY OF TRUTH 


HE one major lack in the otherwise thorough and illuminating 

analysis of knowledge by C. I. Lewis? appears to be the lack of 
a consistent theory of truth. This lack is perhaps inevitable, be- 
cause Lewis regards himself as a ‘‘pragmatist’’ and therefore re- 
peatedly attempts to identify truth with verification, while the 
entire trend of his analysis of knowledge implies a semantic theory 
of truth ? and may indeed be interpreted as a source of substantial 
reinforcement for that theory. 

The significant parts of Lewis’s discussion by which the semantic 
theory is implied, we shall find, are: (1) his interpretation of ob- 
jective judgments in terms of ‘‘ possible experience’’ and of possible 
experience in terms of conditions contrary to fact; (2) his distinc- 
tion between the justification of knowledge and the truth of knowl- 
edge; and (3) his logical analysis of truth in terms of the extension 
of propositions. But, on the other side of the picture, we have his 
explicit identification of truth and verification whenever he does 
become explicit on the subject. Some discussion of the relations 
between the verification and semantic theories of truth, therefore, 
will eventually be found necessary, in order to understand the 
interpretation of truth implied by Lewis’s theory of knowledge. 

The most comprehensive feature of Lewis’s discussion which im- 
plies the semantic theory is his interpretation of objective judg- 
ments. To understand this point, we must recall his analysis of 
empirical knowledge as communicable by statements of three types. 
These are ‘‘expressive statements’’ of the immediately given and 
unmistakable content of experience, ‘‘terminating judgments’’ or 
- predictions as to the content of experience that will follow if cer- 

1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946). 

2 We may take as standard for this theory the formulation by Tarski, ‘‘A 
sentence is true if it is satisfied by all objects, and false otherwise,’’ the 
definition by virtue of which ‘‘The sentence ‘snow is white’ is true if, and only 
if, snow is white.’? A. Tarski, ‘‘“The Semantic Conception of Truth and the 


Foundations of Semantics,’? reprinted in H. Feig] and W. Sellars, editors, 


Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), 
Pp. 63-64. 
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tain conditions are fulfilled, and ‘‘non-terminating’’ or objective 
judgments about real things existing independently of experience. 
An objective judgment is regarded as empirically equivalent to an 
infinite (i.e., non-terminating) series of terminating judgments, 
since our belief in the existence of an object is a belief that if we 
should take certain actions, certain experiences would follow.® 

In connection with ‘‘expressive statements’’ as Lewis conceives 
them, no particular theory of truth is involved—neither in the 
undeniable character of data, which are not ‘‘true’’ (nor false) but 
merely are, nor in the certainty of expressive statements of data, 
which, if they are genuinely expressive, merely point out the data 
and assert that they occur. In regard to terminating judgments, 
too, the matter is simple in those cases where the judgments are 
actually tested. Any such judgment, as a prediction of a specified 
experience, can be regarded as true on only one basis—the actual 
occurrence of the predicted experience. Whether we say that the 
event ‘‘satisfies’’ the prediction or verifies it, corresponds with it or 
is coherent with it, the situation is the same, and is perfectly clear. 

Matters become more complicated, however, when we come to 
terminating judgments which are not tested because the required 
conditions are not fulfilled. These are the important judgments 
dealing with ‘‘ possible experience’’ which for Lewis constitute the 
major part of the meaning of our non-terminating or objective 
judgments. It is here that Lewis continually vacillates between the 
identification of truth with verification and the tacit recognition 
that there is unverified truth. Here, then, is one source of the 
semantic theory of truth in Lewis’s theory of knowledge. 

It should be observed, at this point, that there is nothing 
mysterious about the concept of unverified truth. Even in making 
the obvious assumption that a predictive statement is true if the 
predicted event occurs (which is indeed implied in the meaning of 
prediction), we have already overlooked the question whether we 
must know that the event occurs. It is possible to overlook it in the 
case of tested terminating judgments, where the event, being an 
occurrence of data only, cannot occur without being known. In 
regard to predictions of objective events, however, an unknown 
event, which consequently fulfills but does not verify the prediction, 
is perfectly conceivable. If such an event makes the prediction 
true, as it certainly does according to a common usage from which 
it is at least difficult to dissent, and unjustifiable to dissent without 
good reason, truth is something other than verification even in the 
case of prediction. 

Lewis does not eliminate this problem in regard to objective 


3 Lewis, op. cit., pp. 182-184. 
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events by translating non-terminating into terminating judgments, 
but merely is compelled to face it in another form. In order to 
effect this translation, since the infinite number of terminating 
judgments implied by any one objective judgment cannot all be 
verified, he must assign an important role to those which are merely 
possible—‘‘verifiable but unverified.’’? Indeed, as Lewis points 
out, it is our sense of the possibility of other experiences than those 
which we actually have that constitutes our belief in an objective 
world extending beyond our experience.* 

Here, however, we run head on into a difficulty which appears 
paradoxical but inescapable. ‘‘Verifiability’’ is itself neither veri- 
fied nor verifiable, since we cannot verify any possibility. When 
we test a possibility, it is no longer a possibility but an actual fact; 
and we have not verified that it was a possibility before it became 
a fact—or, for that matter, that it is still a possibility after the test 
has been made and discontinued. However often we test it, we 
have not tested whether it was or will be at any other time ‘‘verifia- 
ble but unverified’’ (unless we assume the reliability of induction, 
which turns out to be unverifiable in the same manner as the original 
‘‘nossibility’’). Yet it is precisely those other times, as Lewis 
makes amply clear, that make the difference between subjectivism 
and belief in a reality independent of experience. 

A supporter of the verification theory would probably interpose 
here that verifiability, and indeed the verifiable non-terminating 
judgment itself, is ‘‘confirmed’’ (though not verified with cer- 
tainty) each time one of the implied terminating judgments is 
tested and verified. But to call this ‘‘probable confirmation’’ of 
the non-terminating judgment requires an unverified assumption 
just as clearly as would an attempt to call it certain proof, although 
it has other merits. There seems to be no logical difference be- 
tween the assumption that what has always happened in the past 


must (necessarily and always) happen in the future and the as- . 


sumption that what has usually happened in the past will (probably 
and usually) happen in the future; although the latter assumption 
will have wider applicability, since it can apply where past ex- 
perience has not been uniform. 

~ Such an assumption may indeed be credible; but why? Either 
because past experience has conditioned our notion of credibility in 
a manner which the future may or may not warrant, or because 
probability is a kind of logic and therefore formulates a genuine 
“rational eredibility.’? In the former case, we are back where we 
started ; in the latter, we can expect the ‘‘credible’’ to happen only 
by assuming that we live in a rationally credible world. Lewis, 


4Ibid., pp. 16-21. 
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adopting the latter (‘‘a priori’’) interpretation of probability, 
finds the concept useless when he attempts to apply it empirically, 
and must resort in the end to acceptance not only of memory but 
also of the empirical applicability of the ‘‘rule of induction’’ (which 
is precisely the point to be explained in the first place) merely be- 
cause, if knowledge is to be possible at all, ‘‘we have no alterna- 
tive.’’ © 

What this amounts to is the view of Reichenbach that we can 
have inductive knowledge only of whatever reality fulfills the re- 
quirements of the probability calculus (i.e., of credible prediction 
from past experience), without knowing whether it does until after 
the event;® so that we do not know that anything is verifiable 
except to the extent that it has already been verified, and on the 
other hand there may be unknowable (because unpredictable) 
reality. Since even terminating judgments, as long as they remain 
unverified, are believed only by induction from similar judgments 
verified in the past,’ and since a non-terminating judgment includes 
an infinite number of unverified terminating judgments, this means 
that even the simplest objective belief is merely an unverifiable 
presupposition of any attempt at knowledge. 

Yet it would be strange if Lewis were not to regard all these 
judgments as determinately true or false even though unverified. 
Unless unverified terminating judgments are true or false, no ob- 
jective (non-terminating) judgment constituted by them would be 
true or false either; and there would be no determinate objective 
world. If there may be real things that are unknown (‘‘a world of 
things beyond experience’’*), there may be unverified judgments 
that are true; and if these are verifiable, we cannot know that they 
are. It seems, then, that the belief in independent reality is not 
strictly empirical. 

Although Lewis might not accept that conclusion as reached and 
stated here, he proceeds to further analysis which appears to com- 
mit him directly to something of the sort. For his interpretation 
of objective judgments in terms of possible experience is completed 
by a brilliant demonstration that the possibilities involved are not 
those of material or formal implication but rather those of condi- 
tions contrary to fact. And if truth were synonymous with verifica- 
tion (whether certain or probable verification is irrelevant), if judg- 
ments became true only when tested and confirmed or false only 


5 Ibid., p. 362. 

6 Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (Chicago, sesieaed of 
Chicago Press, 1938), p. 400 and passim. 

7 Lewis, op. cit., p. 327. 

8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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when tested and disconfirmed, there would be no difficulty in ex- 
plaining such possibilities in terms of material implication. The 
belief in objective reality means not merely that my hypothesis as 
to the consequences of a possible action will be true if I ever verify 
it, but that ‘‘although certain hypotheses are now false, they have 
certain consequences .. . and not others.’’® TI.e., the hypothetical 
judgment is determinately true now, although unverified ; its pre- 
diction is unfulfilled, but only because the conditions for its verifica- 
tion are unfulfilled. A ‘‘real connection’’ between the hypothetical 
condition and its predicted consequences is now among the ‘‘facts of 
nature.’’ 2° 

It is, then, the truth of our objective judgments that limits their 
verifiability, and not vice versa, precisely in the same manner as 
‘‘the truth of the terminating judgment .. . includes and requires 
the truth of the material implication’’ but ‘‘also intends and re- 
quires as essential something more... .’’?4 And it would be dif- 
ficult not to interpret Lewis’s own summary of the situation as a 
statement of the semantic theory of truth. ‘‘Without something 
determined independently of the decision to verify, there would be 
nothing for the verifying experience to disclose—except itself; it 
would verify nothing because there would be no independent fact 
to be evidenced.’’ }* 

So much for the implications of Lewis’s characteristic views of 
knowledge. We come now to his closest approach to a theory of 
truth, and here find a second source of the semantic theory—his 
distinction between the justification of knowledge and the truth of 
knowledge. There are three concepts involved: (1) the justification 
of a belief, the ‘‘warrant or ground’’ which determines it as ‘‘ra- 
tionally credible’’**; (2) the verification of a belief, the ‘‘future 
confirmations, by which it is to be progressively better assured as 
true’’ +; and (3) the truth of a belief, which, in terms of (2), one 
would expect to find identified as the property of which we are 
‘‘progressively better assured’’ by the ‘‘confirmations,’’ however 
that property might be defined. Lewis, however, identifies truth 
with the verification or ‘‘future confirmations’’ themselves **; and 
thereby of course identifies the distinction between justification and 
verification with the distinction between justification and truth. 


9 Ibid., p. 215. 
10 Ibid., pp. 227-228. 
11 Ibid., p. 214. 
12 Ibid., p. 227. 
18 Ibid., p. 254. 
14 Ibid., p. 255. 
15 [bid., pp. 254-255. 
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The two distinctions, however, do not appear identical by any 
means, if we consider each on its own merits and in its own terms. 
Indeed, they seem partly to nullify each other. 

The distinction between justification and truth implies that ‘‘a 
judgment may be true without being justified’’ (i.e., we may make 
a true statement by mere coincidence) ‘‘and it may be justified—as 
well justified as many other accepted beliefs—without being true’’ 
(i.e., there may be a credible error).’* The second point is the more 
significant, as it constitutes an analysis of the uncertainty of em- 
pirical knowledge. If the justification of such knowledge were 
synonymous with (or an absolute guarantee of) its truth, that 
knowledge would be certain—which is in fact the situation in the 
eases of analytic knowledge and apprehension of data.’” Indeed, 
the distinction between justification and truth, as Lewis states it, 
is hard to deny. 

When truth is defined in terms of verification, however, it is 
distinguished from justification on a purely temporal basis; ‘‘ past 
verifications . . . belong to the ground’’ and ‘‘ future confirmations’’ 
to the ‘‘hazard of truth’’ of the judgment.”* This distinction seems 
relatively insignificant. A non-terminating judgment becomes more 
and more probable, as more and more of the implied terminating 
judgments are verified. When a fair degree of probability is 
reached, we are justified in asserting the non-terminating judg- 
ment ; but we shall be more justified, i.e., the statement will be more 
probable, if there are additional verifications in the future, and we 
shall be less justified and the statement less probable if future tests 
are negative. Since past and future verifications are similarly re- 
lated to the probability of the judgment, it seems odd to consider 
them differently related to its truth. If past events did not verify 
the truth of a statement, they could not justify our belief in it, nor 
could similar future events verify it. If truth is verification, it is 
identical with past as well as future verification ; and if past verifi- 
cations are not truth, but merely justification, so are future verifica- 
tions. 

Naturally, verifications which have not yet occurred cannot be 
part of the present justification or ground of our belief ; but, as they 
occur, they augment that justification. Lewis recognizes as much”; 
but, to maintain nevertheless his distinction between justification. 
and truth, he must assert the strange view that there is no present 
truth, but only future truth—that anything which becomes known 

16 Ibid., p. 254. 
17 Ibid., p. 254. 


18 Ibid., p. 255. 
19 Ibdid., p. 258. 
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ceases to be true.” For terminating judgments, which do become 
known, i.e., are verified, this is embarrassing; Lewis cannot very 
well assert that they cease to be true, in so many words. Instead, 
he uses the ambiguous phrase, ‘‘It has no cognitive import,’’ ™ 
which seems to say (as in all consistency it ought) that the judg- 
ment ceases to be known, but appears more plausible because it may 
also be interpreted to mean that the terminating judgment ceases 
to indicate possible experience (because the experience indicated 
has become actual) and so ceases to constitute the objectivity of 
the non-terminating judgment. The latter interpretation may be 
valid, but is not the point at issue; it is the former interpretation 
that is relevant. In the case of non-terminating judgments, Lewis 
is not similarly embarrassed, because their verification is never 
complete; there is no danger of their becoming entirely known and 
so ceasing to be true. Yet it is paradoxical to suppose that succes- 
sive verifications increase their probability but complete verification 
(fortunately unattainable) would destroy their truth. 

If, then, truth is to be identified with verification, past as well 
as future verification must be included, as in Dewey’s ‘‘ warranted 
assertibility.’’ But then there can be no distinction between justi- 
fication and truth. It would of course be admissible, for whatever 
it may be worth, that a statement is believable only on the basis of 
confirmations which have already occurred, and cannot be af- 
fected by further confirmations until they occur but must be af- 
fected by them thereafter. It would not, however, be admissible 
that there may be a credible error, since any credible statement 
would be true. Ultimately, since our beliefs can be justified or 
rendered credible only by what we know, we must then conclude 
that unknown evidence is as irrelevant to present truth as future 
evidence, or indeed as any non-existent evidence; and there can be 
no error at all, except perhaps logical error. Certainly there can 
be no error due to inadequate evidence. If new evidence causes 
our belief to change, truth changes with it. Uncertainty or in- 
determinacy has been put into the facts so thoroughly that it has 
been taken out of knowledge. If verification is truth, there is no 
unverified truth, no condition contrary to fact, and, as Lewis says 
in the latter connection, ‘‘nothing for the verifying experience to 
disclose—except itself.’’ 22 And if probable verification is identical 
with (not merely indicative of) probable truth, nothing is changed ; 
verification is still truth, with the same consequences. 

If, on the other hand, we maintain Lewis’s distinction between 

20 [bid., p. 257. 


21 Ibid., p. 257. 
22 Ibid., p. 227. 
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justification and truth, we maintain both knowledge and its un- 
certainty. We do not know with certainty that our objective state- 
ments are true, but we are justified in believing that they are. 
Future events may confirm or disconfirm our belief, i.e., indefinitely 
increase or reduce its justification or credibility; but they cannot 
change its truth or falsehood in respect to the time to which it 
refers. Why verifications justify our objective assertions (or make 
them more credible, or increase the probability that they are true) 
is a complicated question, involving, as Lewis himself shows, the 
problem of translating as much of their content as possible into 
terminating judgments (whose verification is identical with their 
truth) and also the problem of induction. Knowledge is uncertain, 
and what seems to be knowledge often turns out to be error, not 
because truth is indeterminate, but precisely because there ts some- 
thing to be known—something about which we can be mistaken. 

That unverified truth is thoroughly conceivable and explicable 
in a logical sense, moreover, as well as in an empirical sense, is made 
clear by Lewis in his analysis of what is meant by the truth of 
propositions. His identification of their truth with their extension 
constitutes a third source of the semantic theory in his analysis. 
The characteristic language of such a theory is employed in Lewis’s 
definition of a proposition as ‘‘a term capable of signifying a state 
of affairs,’’ 2° and in his interpretation of a state of affairs as ‘‘ what 
must be the case in order that the correlative predicable term, which 
is the proposition, should be applicable to reality.’’ * And further 
inspection confirms that the resemblance is more than termino- 
logical. The extension or denotation of any term, according to 
Lewis, consists of ‘‘facts of existence,’’ known or unknown.” It 
is determined, or ‘‘fixed,’’ jointly by the intension of the term 
(i.e., the criterion of its applicability) and by whatever happens to 
exist that fulfills this criterion. Even if we know what we mean by 
a term intensionally, therefore, we may not know its extension, be- 
cause there may be facts which we do not know; but, since those 
facts nevertheless exist, the extension is ‘‘fixed’’ even though we 
do not know what it is. 

The same is true, of course, of the extension of a proposition, 
which Lewis regards as a kind of term. And the extension of a 
proposition is equated with its truth-value; a true proposition has 
universal extension and a false one has zero extension, because, 
when a proposition is asserted as true, the state of affairs which it 

23 Ibid., p. 48. 

24 Ibid., p. 53. 

25 Ibid., pp. 66, 69. 
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names is ‘‘attributed to the actual world.’’?* Consequently, if the 
extension of any term may be unknown but is nevertheless deter- 
minate, the same is true of the extension (i.e., the truth) of a propo- 
sition. Truth is a relation of the proposition to the actual world, 
known or unknown, not merely to actual experience (as Lewis him- 
self often seems to indicate), and certainly not to other propositions 
(which would be, in Lewis’s terms, an analytic relation of inten- 
sions). Lewis’s logical analysis here reaches the same conclusion 
as his empirical analysis; since there can be real things that are un- 
known, there can be true statements that are unverified. 

Is this an arbitrary matter of definition? We can, of course, 
use the word ‘‘truth’’ in some other manner, e.g., as the equivalent 
of verification, if we are willing to accept the consequences of such 
use. It is apparent, however, that those who purport to do so, in- 
cluding Lewis himself in his consciously pragmatic moments, really 
use ‘‘truth’’ in both senses at once. Once a real world existing 
independently of knowledge is brought into the discussion, a defini- 
tion of truth such that a true statement need not be related to that 
world, or may actually deny some feature of it, would do too great 
violence to common usage. At this point, opponents of the semantic 
definition are likely to dismiss it as inadequate or trivial, rather 
than to reject it outright. They do not, however, admit its con- 
sequences, which are inconsistent with the verification theory and 
which therefore are far from trivial. Some clarification of the re- 
lations between the two theories will throw light in turn upon 
Lewis’s interpretation. 

Suppose I make the statement, ‘‘My dog was sleeping at seven 
o’clock this evening.’’ I do not know whether it is true, but am 
making a rash statement, which I have done nothing to verify. Ac- 
cording to the semantic theory, the statement is nevertheless de- 
terminately true or false—true if the dog was sleeping at that time 
and false if he was not. I do not know whether it is true or whether 
it is false, yet it must be one or the other. 

A strict verification theory, on the other hand, asserts that the 
statement is true, or, more precisely, probable, only to the extent 
that it has been verified. I may have seen the dog sleeping, or 
have been told that he was sleeping; or the statement may have 
some degree of probability because the dog has been seen sleeping 
at that hour more often than awake. A modified form of this 
theory substitutes verifiability for verification as constituting truth ; 
Ihave no evidence now, but I could find out. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that I not only have not verified my statement but cannot 
verify it if I want to. The dog was alone in the house at the time, 


26 Ibid., p. 53. 
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and he is found asleep and awake with equal frequency at 7 P.M.” 
A verifiability theory of truth must now regard the statement not 
only as neither probable nor improbable, but also, strange as this 
may seem, as neither true nor false. It does no good to assert, as 
Lewis would, that the statement is now not justified and not knowl- 
edge. Of course it is not. But the question at issue between the 
opposed theories is, is it true (or false)? Does it have a truth value 
which is determinate though unverified and unknown? 

To pin down the issue, let us paraphrase Tarski’s well-known 
semantic analysis 7* and say that ‘‘My dog was sleeping at 7 P.M.”’ 
is true if my dog was sleeping at 7 P.M. Opponents, as we have 
seen, dismissing this analysis as trivial, still do not contradict it; 
i.e., they do not deny the equivalence of (1) The statement ‘‘ My dog 
was sleeping at 7 P.M.’’ is true, and (2) My dog was sleeping at 
7 P.M. They cannot, then, deny the equivalence of (1) The state- 
ment ‘‘My dog was sleeping at 7 P.M.’’ is either true or false, and 
(2) Either my dog was sleeping at 7 P.M. or he was not sleeping at 
7 P.M. 

Of the second pair of equivalents, a proponent of the verification 
theory will, since there can be no verification under the circum- 
stances specified, deny (1). Unless he is willing to deny the equiva- 
lence of (1) and (2), which would be extremely troublesome in 
terms of linguistic usage and which he does not in fact do, he will 
be inconsistent if he does not deny (2) also. This, however, will be 
troublesome also. The assumption both of common sense and of 
ordinary logic is that the dog must have been either sleeping or not 
sleeping, whether or not anyone was then or is now or can ever 
become aware of the fact. (If the dog himself remembers a recent 
nap, surely he does not know that it took place at 7 P.M.) State- 
ment (2), indeed, appears to be analytic; but then its equivalent, 
statement (1), would have to be analytic also. ‘‘My dog was sleep- 
ing at 7 P.M.”’ is either true or false, though unverifiable. 

The most consistent verification theory, therefore, is one like 
Reichenbach’s, which denies ‘‘two-valued logic’’ °—i.e., denies not 
only (1) but (2). Regarding the latter not only as non-analytic 
(in terms of ‘‘ probability logic’’) but as inaccurate, it would substi- 
tute ‘‘My dog was probably sleeping at 7 P.M.’’ (If there is no 
probability, because no preponderance of evidence either way, the 
statement must presumably be regarded as ‘‘meaningless,’’ although 
we may seem to know very well what we mean by ‘‘my dog,’’ ‘‘was 


27 According to Lewis, the statement would still be theoretically verifiable; 
but, since this is not at all obvious, we may disregard it at present, to avoid 
complication, and challenge it later. 

28 Quoted in note 2. 

*9 Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction, pp. 392-394. 
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sleeping,’’ and ‘‘at 7 P.M.,’’ and to understand the syntax in- 
volved. ) 

It is easy to be convinced by this theory if we make the common 
confusion between the uncertainty (or merely probable character) 
of knowledge and the supposed indeterminacy of present reality 
itself ; because our knowledge cannot be exactly certain, we assume 
that it cannot be exactly true. The statement ‘‘My dog was prob- 
ably sleeping’’ makes sense if the word ‘‘probably’’ indicates the 
uncertainty of knowledge; i.e., ‘‘I do not know absolutely whether 
or not he was sleeping, but I have reason to believe that he was.’’ 
But if we are really to deny the accuracy of ‘‘two-valued logic,’’ the 
use of the word ‘‘probably’’ here must mean ‘‘He was not either 
sleeping or not sleeping but only probably (i.e. indeterminately) 
sleeping.’’ Not only is all knowledge uncertain, but all events are 
indeterminate. 

This, however, is rather incredible. Moreover, it is not what 
Lewis himself believes, although, because of his growing preoccupa- 
tion with verification, we must turn to his earlier work for explicit 
exposition of the matter. There he points out that 


... the independence of reality means the transcendence by reality of our 
present knowledge of it; it means that I can ask significant questions about my 
object which have an answer when that answer is something which I cannot 
give. ... For example, if I examine the contents of this drawer, either I shall 
find a piece of chalk or I shall find none. So much I know; but I do not know 
now ... which of these alternatives I should find true. There is that in the 
object which I do not now know; I know something to be determined in 
reality which is neither implicitly nor explicitly determined in my knowledge 
of it.80 


This answers unequivocally the question raised above in regard to 
“‘My dog was sleeping at 7 P.M.’’ Our random assertion does have 
a truth value which is determinate though unverified and unknown. 

The only difference between this exposition and an exclusively 
semantic one is the fact that Lewis’s example carefully preserves 
the verifiability (in the future) of the present unverified fact. It 
implicitly denies the strict verification theory, but not the broader 
verifiability theory. But what of the dog who was or was not sleep- 
ing alone in the house at 7 P.M.? The criterion of verifiability is 
sometimes regarded as satisfied by the fact that it was possible to 
observe the dog’s condition at the time, although no one did so. (If 
he was asleep, not even he did so.) But since the situation in ques- 
tion, being past, is not observable now, can we now regard the state- 
ment about it as either true or false, if truth is equated with 
verifiability ? 


80C, I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929), pp. 193-194. 
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Lewis himself makes no attempt to evade the requirement of 
present verifiability. To meet it, however, he is compelled to assert 
the view that every fact has an infinite series of effects and is there- 
fore theoretically verifiable forever after its occurrence.** But this 
view assumes a universal causal determinism which may well ap- 
pear untenable, however modified by probability concepts. It as- 
sumes that every fact is part of some infinite causal sequence; and 
further, that every such sequence is predictable, at least on a proba- 
ble basis, since otherwise the effect could not even probably verify 
the cause. Except by some such @ priori assumption, how can we 
believe that long after the dog is dead and any traces of his ex- 
periences in his brain tissue are obliterated, there can be observed 
anywhere in the universe, even theoretically, any effect at all of his 
nap at seven o’clock this evening—an effect, moreover, which can, 
even theoretically, be traced back to that nap as its probable cause? 

In any event, we have seen that verifiability is not itself verifi- 
able ; we know that something is verifiable only to the extent that it 
has been already verified. Yet Lewis admits that one of his alterna- 
tives, ‘‘ Either I shall find a piece of chalk or I shall find none,’’ is 
true now, while still unverified (because there is or is not now a 
piece of chalk there), and will remain true even if no one ever opens 
the drawer at all. It would be most inconsistent, if this meaning of 
truth is admitted, to deny that the statement will also remain true 
(with reference to the present moment) if an atomic bomb should 
annihilate the desk and all its contents. The only conclusion which 
seems both consistent and credible, then, is that something is de- 
terminately real, and that consequently some statement (actual or 
possible) about it is determinately true; although precisely what is 
real or true cannot be known with certainty, and need not be known 
at all. 

It is this gap between truth and knowledge, or, more precisely, 
between the definition of truth and the criterion of verification, 
that constitutes the chief problem of the semantic theory. How do 
we know whether an objective statement which purports to be 
knowledge is ‘‘satisfied by all objects’’ (in Tarski’s terms), or states 
anything which can properly be ‘‘attributed to the actual world”’ 
(in Lewis’s own terms)? If verification does not constitute truth, 
how and what does it verify, and in what sense is our knowledge 
true? 

Obviously there is no direct test of the correspondence of our 
statements with the real world, unless we mean the real world as 
actually experienced—i.e., in the case of terminating judgments, 
where we verify our statements about our own experience (‘‘ex- 


81 Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 176-177. 
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pressive statements’’) by their agreement with that experience it- 
self. Verification is experience; and, for the truth about our own 
experience, verification and truth are identical under any theory. 
Nor is this area of knowledge so small as one might suppose. Al- 
though we do not habitually speak or think in terms of predictions 
about our own experience, Lewis performs a remarkable and con- 
structive feat in showing how much knowledge is obtainable and 
verifiable on this basis alone (i.e., how large a part of all knowledge 
can be translated into terminating judgments). 

These judgments, however, are not all of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge includes also interpretation of them in terms of objects. Ob- 
jects, however, exist independently of experience, and imply condi- 
tions contrary to fact (i.e., contrary to present data) ; while verifica- 
tion can proceed only in terms of data as experienced. It is here 
that verification and truth part company ; for we cannot verify the 


. known by the unknown, but only by more of what is known. 


As Lewis makes clear, verification of objective (non-terminating) 
judgments proceeds in terms of verification of the implied termi- 
nating judgments. But if one or even a few of the latter prove 
mistaken, we do not always change the non-terminating judgment 
in question, but may exclude some of the data instead—not denying 
that they have been experienced, but denying that they can be in- 
terpreted as ‘‘objective.’’ This idea, a dominant theme of Mind 
and the World-Order, remains fundamental for Lewis.*? A fur- 
ther circularity enters through acceptance of memory, which Lewis 
shows all verification to require. Data are involved in objective 
judgments not as immediately experienced, but as remembered; 
and the accuracy of a memory can be verified only by other mem- 
ories.*> The mutual support or ‘‘congruence’’ by which memories 
confirm each other can escape circularity only if memory as such 
has some ‘‘antecedent credibility.’’** Yet Lewis cannot explain 
why memory is credible, since it is verifiable only in terms of that 
congruence by which its credibility must be presupposed if any 
verification is to result. 

The point missed by Lewis seems to be that all empirical data, 
including memories, are criteria of relevance for objective inter- 
pretations, not criteria of truth—a subject matter to be interpreted 
credibly, without which there would be nothing to interpret, but 
not a foundation in certainty or even objective credibility. Mem- 
ories are systematized by Lewis’s criterion of ‘‘congruence’’; ob- 
jective interpretations of data at once verify and are verified by 

32 Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 231-233. 


33 Ibid., pp. 332-338. 
34 Ibid., pp. 339, 347. 
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objective interpretations of other data; in both cases, the criterion 
is one of coherent incorporation of empirical subject matter in the 
system of knowledge, which must itself be readjusted, if necessary, 
to include it. Lewis’s valid rejection of the coherence theory of 
truth on the grounds of its circularity ** cannot release him from 
the inevitable circularity of knowledge, but rather drives a wedge 
between verification and truth. 

This brings us dangerously close to the paradox of calling some- 
thing knowledge which cannot be true. We must therefore identify 
the sense in which knowledge of objects may be true—although 
there is always difficulty in identifying the objective truth of con- 
structs, and that (although Lewis consistently avoids the term) is 
what we have here. To the extent that such knowledge claims the 
oceurrence of its data, it is (if the data are correctly pointed out) 
certainly true; what it claims can be asserted by an ‘‘expressive 
statement.’’ To the extent that it claims to predict future occur- 
rence of data (i.e., in terminating judgments actually to be tested) 
it is probably true, and may be expected to become either true or 
false and, with allowance for the uncertainty of memory as to the 
prediction itself, to be verified as such. To the extent that it claims 
meaningful, consistent, understandable interpretation of the data 
as part of the system of knowledge, it is (as long as no contradiction 
arises) probably valid, although the term ‘‘true’’ may not quite 
apply. But as knowledge in terms of objects, it claims also a truth 
in relation to the external world which is as it is independently of 
knowledge; and this claim is unverifiable. If any knowledge hap- 
pens to be true in this sense, its truth cannot be known. 

Lewis would hardly welcome the intrusion of anything so like a 
Kantian thing-in-itself. Yet, in terms of his analysis, objective 
judgments, as judgments of conditions contrary to fact, can be true 
now only if they are made true by determinate conditions which 
obtain now. Surely these must include not only the ‘‘real con- 
nections’’ mentioned by Lewis in this context,** but real things 
which the ‘‘connections’’ connect with possible consequences under 
hypothetical conditions—real things which are not constituted by 
‘*possible experiences’’ any more than by actual experiences (al- 
though our knowledge of them is so constituted) but merely make 
all the experiences possible. For when Lewis says that possible 
experiences are what we mean by physical objects,®’ he is indicating 
‘‘equivalence of intension’’ (implication of each by the other), not 
‘‘identifying the content of experience’’ with ‘‘the external real- 

35 Ibid., pp. 329-352. 


96 Ibid., pp. 227-228. 
87 Ibid., p. 20. 
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ity.’ TI.e., possible experience and real things are identical in 
intension (or within the coherent circularity of knowledge), not in 
extension (which is fixed by the facts of nena known or un- 
known). 

The fact that some of the implied terminating judgments, or 
predictions about experience, acquire within experience a known 
denotation constituting their truth (ie. are verified) does not 
change the situation. The objective judgment itself is non-termi- 
nating; and in Lewis’s own terms, however many implied termi- 
nating judgments are verified, it is the still unverified possibilities 
that constitute its claim to objectivity. And it is the present 
ground of those possibilities, one step still further removed from 
verification, that constitutes its claim to truth; for the truth of a 
statement is constituted not by our knowledge of what it asserts but 
by the reality of what it asserts. 

Surely this means acceptance of a semantic (or correspondence) 
theory of truth. It means, further, that in regard to objective 
knowledge (not in regard to truth) only some form of coherence 
theory is possible. Verification is fundamental, but within the 
coherent system ; it cannot break through to establish the system it- 
self as true, though establishing its empirical relevance. It is not 
knowledge but truth that breaks through mere coherence; and truth 
is grounded not in certainty but in reality. Lewis’s attempts to 
prove the former are impressive because they point toward the 
latter, and miscarry when he attempts to identify truth with veri- 
fication. An area of unknown or even unknowable truth lies in the 
inevitable gap between a semantic theory of truth and the coherence 
theory of knowledge (i.e., of verification) that must accompany it. 

If this result is not Lewis’s intention, it is difficult to locate any 
point at which he could consistently begin to dissent. It is in order, 
moreover, to observe that a theory must be judged not only by its 
consequences, unwelcome as they may be from some points of view 
(such as, for Lewis, the ‘‘ pragmatic’’), but also by its premises. In 
the present instance, these are Lewis’s immensely impressive the- 
ories of the role of conditions contrary to fact in empirical knowl- 
edge, the distinction between truth and justification, and the inter- 
pretation of the truth of propositions in terms of their extension. 
It is here contended that none of these can be lightly dismissed ; and 
that, if they are accepted, the semantic theory of truth implied by 
them must be accepted together with them and together with all its 
consequences. 


Betta K. MiuMep 
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38 Ibid., p. 201. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Burning Fountain; a Study in the Language of Symbolism. 


PuHiuiP WHEELWRIGHT. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1954. ix, 406 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Wheelwright has added a sensitive and stimulating 
voice to the already swelling chorus of those who concern them- 
selves with ‘‘symbolic’’ language. The book will undoubtedly 
find a wide audience, for its attack on the problem involves both 
the development of a general semantic theory of symbolic language 
and the detailed analysis of specific examples. Both aspects are 
well worth the attention of any student of the subject, whether he 
approaches it from the side of philosophy, theology, or literature. 

Professor Wheelwright tells us in the Foreword that the ‘‘ greater 
uses of depth language, as exemplified in religion, in poetry, and 
in myth, represent approximately the scope and focus of this book”’ 
(p. 4). But, in accord with his conviction that ‘‘The two factors— 
our intimations of what 7s and our limited ways of saying it—effect 
each other mutually’’ (p. 6), he devotes his first chapter to a con- 
sideration of the ontological framework within which we use such 
language to talk about something. The main point is that human 
existence has a ‘‘threshold character’’; the existing individual 
stands on several sorts of ‘‘thresholds,’’ ‘‘temporal,’’ ‘‘mundane,”’ 
and ‘‘vertical’’ (religious), on each of which a ‘‘something more’’ 
makes itself felt. This analysis is presumably intended to set up 
the semantic problem of the nature of the ‘‘depth’’ language in 
which intuitions of these ‘‘somethings more’’ are expressed. But 
nothing is done to distinguish ‘‘intuitions’’ of the future and the 
surrounding world of persons and things, which would be ex- 
pressed in depth language, from garden variety cognitions of these 
things, which would be expressed in literal language. In fact, 
despite the author’s pious avowals of an integral connection be- 
tween ontology and semantics, he makes virtually no use of this 
analysis in the remainder of the book. At most, it sets a certain 
tone of openness to diverse realms of reality. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the presentation, defense, 
and illustration of its central thesis, ‘‘that religious, poetic, and 
mythic utterances at their best really mean something, make a kind 
of objective reference, although neither the objectivity nor the 
method of referring is of the same kind as in the language of 
science’’ (p. 4). The continuing argument by which this task is 
carried out is an elaborate and impressive one, and one which de- 
serves to be set out and examined in some detail. 
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First, ‘‘symbol’’ is broadly defined as ‘‘that which means’’ (p. 
18), or that which is ‘‘more in intention than in existence’’ (p. 19). 
[It is to be noted that ‘‘symbol’’ has been defined so that science 
and mathematics, as well as poetry and religion, make use of sym- 
bols; hence in the body of the work, as opposed to the subtitle, he 
does not use the term ‘‘symbolism’’ for the sort of language he is 
particularly concerned with. This need not cause confusion, if the 
shift is noted.] Two main uses of language are then distinguished : 
‘“‘to designate clearly as a means to efficient communication and to 
express with maximum fullness’’ (p. 25), and it is pointed out that 
in religion and poetry the latter use predominates. This sounds 
superficially like the ‘‘semantic positivist,’’ who would also term 
religious and poetic language ‘‘expressive,’’ but Wheelwright is 
careful to dissociate his view from positivism. In calling such 
language expressive, the positivist means that its sole function is 
that of venting and arousing emotion and hence that it achieves 
no reference. But Wheelwright insists that ‘‘referential’’ and 
‘‘emotive’’ are properly treated not as exclusive alternatives, but 
as independent variables. This does not just mean that the same 
concrete utterance, e.g., ‘‘Fire!’’ can have both referential and 
emotive functions; even the ‘‘semantic positivist’’ will recognize 
this. It means rather that there can be language which ‘‘means, 
refers, awakens insight, in and through the emotions which it 
engenders’’ (p. 48). Thus we can conceive four modes of dis- 
course, not just two. Symbolizing referential by ‘R’ and emotive 
by ‘E,’ we have the possibilities: R, E; R, not-E; not-R, E; not-R, 
not-E. In calling the language of poetry and religion ‘‘depth’’ or 
‘‘expressive’’ language, Wheelwright means to assign it to the first 
class, in which reference is achieved through emotion. 

Expressive discourse is now contrasted with the R, not-E mode, 
labeled ‘‘literal’’ or ‘‘steno’’ language, by setting out eight basic 
principles of steno language and providing, for each of these, a 


contrasting principle of expressive language. This can be set out 
in tabular form as follows: 


LITERAL LANGUAGE EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE 
. Semantic discreteness (of 1. Iconic signification; self-in- 
symbol from referend). tentive reference of symbol. 
. Univocation; one meaning 2. Plurisignification ; meaning of 
only for each symbol. symbol is a tension between 
several component meanings. 
. Definiteness; symbol has an 3. Soft focus; meanings of sym- 
ideally definable meaning. bols do not have definite out- 
lines. 
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. Semantic invariance; symbol 4. Contextualism; meaning 


keeps the same meaning tends to shift with change in 
throughout a given discourse. context. 

5. Bidimensional significance; 5. Paralogical dimensionality; 
referend of any symbol has other dimensions of meaning 
either logical universality or than these two. 


existential particularity. 

6. Truth-value equivalence; any 6. Assertorial tone; statements 
statement belongs to one of differ as to the manner of 
two sharply demarcated their assertion and denial. 
classes: true and false. 

7. Contradiction; p excludes 7. Paradox; p and not-p may 


not-p and vice versa. sometimes be jointly accepta- 
ble. 

8. Ideal explicability; every 8. Significant mystery; truth of 

true statement has a place in a statement transcends any 


a system of true statements. possible grounds. 





Since this analysis has disclosed that ‘‘what mainly distinguishes 
depth-meanings from steno-meanings is the greater vivacity of 
imagination that goes into their making’’ (p. 76), Wheelwright 
next distinguishes ‘‘four ways of imagination,’’ ie., four ways of 
imaginatively using language, which he terms confrontative, dis- 
tancing, archetypal, and metaphoric. The latter two are then 
given a more extended treatment. In the chapter on metaphor 
Wheelwright critically examines several current views and then 
presents his own view, which is that ‘‘metaphor at its best tends to 
achieve fullness of semantic energy-tension by a merging of two 
complementary elements—simile and plurisignification’’ (p. 106). 
This chapter is perhaps the best in the book and is specially graced 
by that gift of happy illustration which is displayed throughout 
the book. The treatment of archetypes leads to a consideration of 
the mythic stage of thought from which our archetypes have 
emerged, and this in turn to a consideration of the ‘‘semantic of 
ritual,’’ since ‘‘mythic belief and ceremonial practice affect each 
other interactively’’ (p. 170). 

The great suggestiveness of these analyses and the wealth of 
pertinent illustration which accompanies them should not blind us 
to the fact that there are a number of loose ends left dangling. 
Expressive language was defined in terms of its conveying insight 
through emotion. But little is done in the subsequent discussion 
to give a sense of either the possibility or reality of this sort of 
semantic transaction. Nowhere are we shown any correlation be- 
tween a specific emotion and a specific cognition. Perhaps these 
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factors are not capable of a high degree of analytic isolation, but 
something should be done to give the reader a more concrete notion 
of this sort of connection. And what is the relation of this defini- 
tion to the eight principles of expressive language? Nothing is 
done to show that the principles follow from the definition, or even 
that they are the characteristics one would expect in a language so 
defined. In fact, Wheelwright makes little use of his definition of 
‘expressive’; he mainly relies on the eight principles to delimit 
his subject matter, stressing now one, now another. But the use 
made of these is neither as full nor as systematic as would be de- 
sirable. I wonder, e.g., how the four ways of imagination are re- 
lated to the eight principles. Could we distinguish these four ways 
on the basis of which features of expressive language are most 
exploited in each? In the discussions of archetype, myth, and 
ritual the admirable wealth of illustrative material seems to com- 
pletely obscure the semantic problems involved. For example, we 
are not told what makes something—the sun, a tree, a wheel—an 
archetype, or what is semantically distinctive about understanding 
an archetype as such. Does the archetype function by evoking 
associations that we have built up through our experience of the 
thing in question, or by directing our attention, through similarity, 
to something transphenomenal, or in some other way? The chapter 
on ritual, although quite interesting, does not tell us how ritual acts 
say or express anything; it does not elucidate the mode of mean- 
ing they have, nor does it show us how we can better understand 
religious statements through recognizing their integral involve- 
ment with ritual. Hence it hardly deserves its title, ‘‘The Se- 
mantics of Ritual.’’ 

The remaining chapters of the book are given over, with one 
exception, to the analysis of specific poetic and religious material, 
notably Macbeth and Richard II, the Oresteia, the Oedipus trilogy, 
the poems of T. S. Eliot, and the fire symbol as it appears in various 
religions. I found these analyses uniformly insightful and pene- 
trating ; they prove Professor Wheelwright to be a sensitive reader 
and observer of the religious scene, who does not allow preoccupa- 
tion with matters of high theory to dull his intuitive insight into 
particular symbolic significances. In fact, if these discussions have 
any defect, it is that they are carried on in too great an isolation 
from the theoretical framework. The list of basic features of ex- 
pressive language gets scant attention, except for plurisignification. 
These features may be there all along, but little attempt is made to 
point out their operation in the particular examples. The result 
is that although the reader’s poetic and religious sensitivity may 
well be sharpened and deepened; little has been done to make more 
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concrete his understanding of the basic principles or to help him 
to use these principles in the understanding of specific material. 

The exception just noted is Chapter XIII, ‘‘Expressive State- 
ment and Truth,’’ perhaps the most philosophically crucial chapter 
in the book. It is concerned with the question: ‘‘In what sense 
can an expressive statement be judged true or false?’’ (p. 272). 
This question naturally arises for anyone who takes poetry and 
religion to be making judgments about the nature of things, and so 
claiming to make true statements. And it focuses a worry the 
reader may have been nursing for some time as to whether, accord- 
ing to Wheelwright, expressive utterances make objective reference 
and claim truth in the same sense as scientific statements. To be 
sure, his ‘‘main thesis’’ contains the stipulation that ‘‘neither the 
objectivity nor the method of referring is of the same kind as in the 
language of science.’’ And the first part of the book is largely 
taken up with stating and illustrating the differences between the 
methods of referring in the two sorts of languages. But how then 
can we explain his opposition to the positivists? For the ‘‘objec- 
tive reference’’ which they deny to poetry and religion is, as Wheel- 
wright points out, the scientific sort. 

It becomes apparent in this chapter that Wheelwright wants to 
slip between the horns of the dilemma by exhibiting a generic sense 
of truth, of which the different senses appropriate to steno and 
depth languages are species. He can then claim, contra the posi- 
tivist, that there is a sense in which the term can be applied uni- 
vocally to both. This generic sense is specified as: ‘‘That which 
ought by one criterion or another, to be assented to’’ (p. 288). At 
this level of generality, he thinks, we can call an expressive state- 
ment true in the same sense as a literal one. ‘‘To affirm the:truth 
of God’s existence, or the truth of the Golden Rule, . . . is to affirm 
that I ought to assent to them—and by implication that others 
ought to assent to them ...’’ (p. 290). 

The special nature of religious truth is then approached by ask- 
ing ‘‘What .. . is this general kind of universe to which a re- 
ligious as opposed to a non-religious man assents?’’ (p. 291). All 
kinds, and it all depends, one would suppose the answer to be. But 
Wheelwright thinks a single answer can be given by the phrase ‘‘a 
spiritually responsive universe.’’ We next translate ‘‘spiritually 
responsive’’ into the language of Martin Buber, so that a religious 
utterance is one made in the context of an ‘‘I-Thou’’ relationship. 
Thus when ‘‘God exists’’ is functioning religiously, rather than 
metaphysically, it is better expressed as ‘‘Thou art God.’’ On this 
basis we get the following conclusion: 
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The statement ‘‘God exists’’ is therefore necessarily true when experienced as 
a depth-statement, for the fullness of acquiescence which the worshiper gives to 
it is at the same time a fullness of assent to the declarative element in the situa- 
tion. The basic definition of truth, arrived at earlier, as ‘‘that which ought to 
be assented to,’’ is here transcended: in the fullness of a religious depth-ex- 
perience the justification of the assenting is self-evident; the ‘‘ought’’ is tran- 
scended in the ‘‘is.’’ , 


Something strange has happened. The religious man as de- 
picted here cannot say that anyone ought to assent to his state- 
ment, ‘‘Thou art God.’’ Those who are not in an I-Thou relation- 
ship (of the proper sort?) cannot assent to it, for they cannot utter 
it; and those who are in such a relationship cannot fail to assent to 
it. Who, then, is it who ought to assent? The ‘‘ought’’ has in- 
deed been transcended. Moreover the criterion of truth mentioned 
in the generic definition has been transcended too. If it is the case 
that ‘‘in the fullness of a religious depth experience, the justifica- 
tion of the assenting is self-evident,’’ the question of criteria could 
not arise for one within the experience, and for one outside the ex- 
perience the only possible ground of assent is lacking. (It is note- 
worthy that although the chapter opened with a series of questions 
about the tests of expressive truth, this question was quickly drop- 
ped in favor of the question as to the meaning of ‘‘true,’’ and was 
never taken up again.) I believe it could also be shown that we 
do not assent to religious statements, as conceived by Wheelwright, 
in the same sense in which we assent to scientific theories. Thus all 
the key terms in the generic definition of truth are either inap- 
plicable to religious statements, or applicable in a sense different 
from that in which they are applied to scientific statements. The 
same points hold with respect to the treatment of truth in poetry. 
That treatment is summed up as follows: ‘‘A poetic utterance in- 
vites our imaginative assent, which is to say our depth assent, to 
some degree or other, and in some context or other. So far as we 
yield such assent joyfully and gain insight in so doing, there is a 
real and valid sense in which we can speak of ‘poetic truth’ ’’ (p. 
302). Again there can be no ‘‘ought,’’ for only he who receives the 
insight can understand the statement in the relevant way and he 
cannot but assent. Again the only justification is found in the im- 
mediate insight, for which no criterion is relevant. 

Thus if we are to say that ‘‘expressive’’ statements are true it 
will have to be in a sense much further removed from the literal one 
than Wheelwright is prepared to recognize. This fact has two 
important implications: (1) Wheelwright’s opposition to the posi- 
tivists will have to be reconceived, since it can no longer be sup- 
posed that there is some common sense of ‘‘objective reference,’’ 
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‘‘truth,’’ etc., in which he affirms, while the positivists deny, that 
these terms apply to expressive statements. Perhaps it can be 
stated as follows. Wheelwright is protesting against the posi- 
tivistic attempt to restrict the use of ‘‘truth,’’ ‘‘reference,’’ ‘‘knowl- 
edge,’’ etc., to science and its approximations, and is insisting that 
there are senses of these terms in which they are legitimately ap- 
plied to expressive statements. (It makes good religious sense to 
speak of ‘‘the true faith’’ or to say ‘‘I know that my redeemer 
liveth.’’) Put in this way the thesis sounds less exciting. Just 
how exciting it is will depend on the way in which these special 
senses of ‘‘true,’’ etc., are explicated. Which brings us to the 
second point. (2) Many questions must be answered if we are to 
explicate this special sense of truth and work out a logic of expres- 
sive discourse. For example, the treatment of poetic and religious 
truth seemed to indicate that the context which made a statement 
poetic or religious also necessitated its truth. But then can an 
expressive statement be false? If this is possible, can we ever say 
that the truth of one expressive statement implies the falsity of 
another? When a Christian assents to the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and a Moslem to a rigidly unified God, can they be logically con- 
tradicting each other? Can I legitimately assent to the total poetic 
statement made by A Shropshire Lad and to that made by Abt 
Vogler? Or even if no expressive statements can be false, are some 
more true than others (give more insight, spring from ‘‘deeper’’ 
depth experiences)? If so, are there criteria in terms of which an 
assignment of degree could be made? And if there are, would the 
criteria be such that they could be applied by a dispassionate ob- 
server, or would the use of them require a participation in the 
depth experiences which the various statements express? I believe 
that in Wheelwright’s analyses—particularly in his notion of 
‘*lightness of assertorial tone’’ and the related suggestion that ‘‘a 
poetic utterance invites our imaginative assent’’ (italics mine)— 
we have some powerful tools for answering such questions. Per- 
haps further exploration along this line would result in a picture 
of the expressive utterance somewhat different from the impression 
which one is liable to get from Wheelwright’s explicit formulations; 
@ picture which would stress interpretation rather than verification, 
and which would make the crucial question with regard to an ex- 
pressive statement not ‘‘Is it true?’’ or even ‘‘How true is it?,”’ 
but rather ‘‘How can I come to appreciate the insight it conveys, 
if any?’’ 


Wituiam P. ALSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Psychoanalysis and Ethics. Lewis SAMUEL Fever. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas [1955]. vi, 134 pp. (Publication Num- 
ber 263, American Lecture Series. A Monograph in the Ban- 


nerstone Division of American Lectures in Philosophy. Ed. by 
Marvin Farber.) $4.00. 


Psychoanalysis and Ethics is an answer to the ‘‘crisis’’ in 
ethical theory posed by wanting to avoid the shifting sands of 
ethical relativism on one hand and the reefs of a rigid, fixed, and 
empirically empty ethical absolutism on the other. Envisaging the 
possibility of a constructive ethics revivified by contact with de- 
velopments in the social sciences, Feuer sets about an ‘‘applied 
social science’’ which has ‘‘assimilated the standpoint of psycho- 
analysis’’ and which is placed in a sociological setting. The libera- 
tion of ethies from both descriptive relativism and prescriptive 
ultimates turns on the use of some categories and conceptions of 
psychoanalysis in order to generate common emotional values rest- 
ing on the biological nature of man and productive of the social 
feelings necessary for a good political society. 

Feuer opposes the thesis that emotions are whimsical, inexplica- 
ble, subjective, personal, and inscrutable, and insists that there are 
universal emotional goods which psychoanalysis reveals and which 
are fundamental for ethics. In order to proceed, he assures us that 
values need not dissolve under psychoanalysis. He fails, how- 
ever, to see that when they do, it is not owing to the white hot light 
of knowledge but to the reductionism to which any type of analysis 
—that of Freud or Stevenson—is subject. His implicit contention 
seems to be that if we can legitimately outline universal methodo- 
logical values effective wherever men try to settle opinion, and uni- 
versal physical values resting on the common biology of man, why 
can we not, with equal legitimacy, derive common emotional values 
if these be biologically based, psychologically verifiable, and socially 
meaningful? Furthermore, since emotional goods are a connecting 
link between man’s biological needs and his social involvements— 
between his wants and society’s restrictions on them, between the 
desired and the desirable—they are more fundamental for ethics 
than any other type of good. They not only arouse motivation but 
also heal the deep breach which Freud emphasized between in- 
instinctual needs and social prohibitions. 

In semi-Freudian language, Feuer distinguishes between those 
cultures which are ‘‘expressive’’ and those which are ‘‘repressive’’ 
of biologically-based emotional goods. ‘‘Repressive’’ cultures foster 
‘“inauthentic’’ values which are antithetical to physical needs and 
hence take the form of anxiety-induced ‘‘oughts’’ and ‘‘musts.’’ 
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These, in turn, effectively transmute animal nature into an arti- 
ficially produced, fear-ridden renunciation of emotional necessities. 
Such ‘‘values’’ are ‘‘modes of guilt feelings’’ and ‘‘irrational’’ in 
the sense that they are artificial, inappropriate, and more properly 
applicable to the childhood of the individual and the race. ‘‘Ex- 
pressive values,’’ on the other hand, are consistent with the bio- 
logical facts of human life. It follows that Feuer sets his sights 
against reliance on an exhortative ‘‘ought-ridden’’ ethics, the 
major problem of which is how to make men do what they ‘‘ought”’ 
to do but do not relish doing, and which offers the artificial goal of 
subduing human impulses rather than enlarging and enlightening 
them. It is unfortunate that Feuer does not pursue the implied 
question of whether ethics need be based on concepts of ‘‘ought’’ or 
‘‘must’’ at all—whether these be anxiety-induced and inappropri- 
ate or not. 

Feuer prefers to rest effective ethics on good feelings rather than 
on the inexorability of a moral law. Moral law as guilt-ridden and 
anxiety-producing is inconsistent with both the findings of psycho- 
analysis and sociology and with the requirements of a democratic 
culture. With Aristotle, Feuer sees the goal of human existence to 
be happiness—but in the sense of emotional eudaimonia. But he 
neglects to make necessary distinctions between (a) joy and satis- 
faction as feeling-tones, (b) happiness in Aristotle’s sense of the 
harmonious functioning of an entire psyche, and (c) pleasure in 
an organic sense. Since he uses these notions interchangeably, his 
goal of ‘‘satisfaction of the instincts’’ is not good Freud, for whom 
instinctual gratification must be compromised ; not good Aristotle, 
for whom ‘‘well-being’’ includes more than the welfare of the feel- 
ings; and not good ethics, which, at the very least, requires differ- 
entiation between ‘‘expression,’’ ‘‘suppression,’’ and ‘‘repression’’ 
of feelings if it is to be applicable to men living collectively. Psy- 
choanalysis may help Feuer relieve the pains of Calvinistic Puri- 
tanism, but it doesn’t eliminate the facts of social involvement. 

‘* Authentic’? values announce the appearance of universally 
applicable norms for good—norms of freedom from inappropriate 
values, freedom from pseudo-goods which run counter to the biology 
of man, and freedom from false choices born of fear. The impedi- 
ment to heaven, it would seem, is neither the satan of ignorance nor 
the devil of human perversity but the constricting ghouls of anxiety 
and fear. A new categorical imperative emerges: to express 
‘‘therapeutic’’ rather than ‘‘anxiety-producing’’ statements for 
the emotional well-being of both oneself and one’s society. Feuer’s 
suggestions, as it happens, are consistent with those of many psy- 
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choanalysts, namely, that ‘‘resistence’’ is fear in armor and that 
criminality is creativity run aground. 

To prove the point that some societies chose ‘‘inauthentic’’ 
values, Feuer shows a wise distrust of verbal protestations of value 
choice on the part of a cultural tradition. But he does little more 
than become unverifiable when he turns to the dream, fantasy, and 
cultural myth of a people to prove that ‘‘longing for happiness,’’ in 
his sense of the term, is to be found under any sky. 

Perhaps the weakest part of Feuer’s modernistic ethics, and the 
survival of a residual past, is an insistence on universal and fixed 
values without consideration of the situational framework within 
which they are selected. At best, his ‘‘transcultural values’’ are, 
in Dewey’s terms, ‘‘standards’’ rather than ‘‘ends’’—guides or 
measuring instruments, not goals. For example, full satisfaction 
of physical hunger may be a transcultural standard, but it is 
hardly the better end in a specific case of a group faced with a food 
shortage. In the same way, ‘‘expressive’’ values may form a 
standard for emotional welfare, but not an elucidation of a par- 
ticularly good end in an environment characterized by dread of all 
feelings. Societies may be ascetic not necessarily because it is their 
absolute choice but because it may be the least bad choice among 
others which are worse. Perhaps at least one ethical consequence 
does follow from the cultural relativity of values, and this is that 
different groups exist under different circumstances and must make 
their choices (wise or unwise) relative to the insistent demands of 
the situation in which they live. Feuer’s addition of over-all values 
to an emphasis on the well-being of the emotions results in a search 
for what he unabashedly called a ‘‘ philosophy of life’’ rather than 
a more contextually useful set of standards to direct the weighing 
and measuring of particular questions. 

In an extremely fruitful section, Feuer deepens the meaning of 
linguistic analysis in ethics by setting forth alternative emotional 
configurations which might underlie the simple assertion, ‘‘It is 
good,’’ and by showing some divergent emotional contexts in which 
this may be uttered. For example, it may mean ‘‘I dislike this, 
but was compelled ‘by those I feared to accept it; now, filled with 
repressed aggression, I impose it upon others.’’ Or it may mean, 
‘IT dislike this, but my conscience hates me; therefore, I must en- 
dure it. But you need not endure it, because though my conscience 
hates myself, I do not find that it hates you.’’ Or, ‘‘I like this, and 
since we are so much alike, you probably would like it too.’’ Feuer 
outlines several other types of configuration to display the meaning 
of ‘‘inauthentic’’ values as well as to suggest ways in which this 
and other ethical concepts might be ‘‘psychoanalyzed.’’ In the 
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same vein, he offers a provocative account of the emotional back- 
ground of pessimism, cynicism, and mysticism. Perhaps the suc- 
cess of this illuminating enterprise rests on the fact that such posi- 
tions are as much systematized feeling-tones as intellectual en- 
trenchments. But inspired by this success, he becomes too en- 
amoured of an alluring method: he psychoanalyzes not merely 
usages and concepts, but John Stuart Mill. Psychoanalysis of a 
deceased individual is at best as hazardous as that of a living one. 
Symbols are so rich in their overtones, so varied in their emphases, 
so dependent for meaning on the specific life history of the par- 
ticular individual that in any and all cases it is extremely difficult 
to read their multicolored meanings, unless like the Freudians one 
rests secure and infallible on the selection of one color from the 
symbolic prism as the most significant one. Feuer, I think, fails to 
learn from his own analysis of the statement ‘‘it is good’’ that since 
language is subject to divergent underlying emotional configura- 
tions, it is impossible to pronounce on Mill’s emotional temper by 
means of the written word. 

In a justifiably sharp attack on those who would make ethical 
assertion ‘‘emotive,’’ and hence a matter of whimsical preference 
and the logically ‘‘meaningless,’’ Feuer subscribes to James’s in- 
sistence that matters of the heart none-the-less motivate the human 
being and hence are deeply relevant to ethics. But he uses inept 
weapons. He converts the logic of the situation into the psy- 
chologic. In an attempt to defend the thesis that gremlins and 
ghouls, distortions and delusions, are part of the data of ethics, 
part of the material to be investigated, he discounts scientific 
‘*meaninglessness’’ as a just charge against these conceptions. He 
overlooks the fact that the charge as such may be just, and yet ir- 
relevant in this context. His slighting of the logic of ethical choice 
also causes him to forget that the psychological conditions for and 
impediments to choice do not annul the rationale of selection. 
Selection involves acceptance, on the basis of envisaged conse- 
quences, of one among alternative possibilities in a situation. Hence 
Feuer denies proper credit to Dewey’s contribution to ethics be- 
cause it is too optimistically intellectualistic. Yet, good psycho- 
logical conditions for choice—the absence of confusion, illusion, 
delusion, and distortion—constitute a kind of knowledge, and 
knowledge, as Plato insists, underlies desire for good. 

Feuer uses the term ‘‘psychoanalysis’’ in the broad sense of an 
analysis of the feeling-component in experience, which is closer to 
the meaning of the term in Fromm, Horney, and especially Suttie in 
The Origins of Love and Hate, than it is to that of either Freud or 
the Neo-Freudians. For Feuer as for Suttie, the need to be loved 
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and accepted is more potent, psychologically than the aggressive 
greed of the Oedipal situation which it both antedates chronologi- 
eally and includes logically. Criticizing Freud for his ‘‘ pessimism’”’ 
regarding the incompatibility of instinct and culture, he assumes 
with Fromm an equally vulnerable optimistic view that a society 
free from fear and self-hate is one in which ‘‘love’’ dominates. 
He disregards the warring desires within the individual and be- 
tween individuals as well as the exclusions necessitated by any 
choice. Perhaps the point about a society motivated solely by love 
could be made more realistic if ‘‘hatred’’ is distinguished from 
‘‘anger.’’ Conflicts and angers arising from experiential surds 
seem inevitable (although these need not be destructive and over- 
intense) if we are to take cognizance of the facts of life. Perhaps, 
as Freud pointed out, affection and hostility need not be incom- 
patible with each other, nor socially destructive in either a single 
breast or a collective one. 

Feuer’s little book may not be welcomed by those who think of 
linguistic analysis as the sole legitimate method in contemporary 
ethics, or by those who limit research in ethics to historical analysis. 
Nor will it be welcomed by those who cannot tolerate the mere 
mention of matters psychological in philosophy. Yet it helps to 
expose an insistently relevant dimension of ethical inquiry. 


EveLYN SHIRK 
Horstra COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following appointments have been announced by the 
School of Philosophy at the University of Southern California: 


Professor C. I. Lewis, formerly of Harvard University, will be 
Visiting Professor for the fall term, 1956-57. He will offer a 
course in Kant and a seminar in epistemology. 

Professor Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen of the Johannes Gutenberg 
University, Mainz, Germany, will be Visiting Professor during 
the spring term, 1957. He will offer a course in contemporary 
German philosophy and a seminar dealing with his own philo- 
sophical position. 

Professor Fulton Henry Anderson, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Toronto, will be Visiting Pro- 
fessor during the spring term, 1957. He will offer a course in 
17th-century philosophy and a seminar in the philosophy of 
Francis Bacon and his contemporaries. 
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